











THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 
NO. LIII. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1841. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Wir the year 1841 the third volume of the Musical Magazine 


The work will be continued on the same principles on which it ' 


has hitherto been conducted. It will be devoted to a true concep- 
tion of the art in its influence on the mind and soul of man, and of 
the artist in his feelings and life. It will contain musical informa- 
tion and knowledge, such as our scant musical literature does not 
furnish. It will contribute to raise the standard of music among us 
by true but encouraging criticism, and finally, all its contents will 
refer to the art of music, as they have done hitherto, and in this 
respect it stands at present alone in the United States, as the only 
purely musical periodical. 

Such a work is needed for the art, and it will be a great aid to its 
' progress, if properly supported by those who have this progress at 
heart. The subscriber is happy to be allowed to say that H. R. 
Cleveland, Esq. the author of the “ Address before the . Pierian 
Sodality at Cambridge,” in No. 46 of the second volume, has prom- 
ised his occasional advice and assistance. The work will also be 
enriched by occasional contributions from 8. A. Eliot, Esq., Rev. 
J. T. Dwight, and other eminent literary amateurs of music. Such 
assistance, the subscriber is assured will materially increase the 
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value of the work ; and he calls the more confidently on the friends 
of the art, to give it that support which alone can insure its perma- 
nency. 

To make the work more accessible to all those interested in music 
it will be for the future put at $2 per year, in advance, and $2,50, if 
not paid within six months from the time of subscription ; and copies 
of the first gwo volumes may be had for the same price. 

H. Tuzopor Haca. 





EASTER MORNING. 
POETRY BY TIEDGE—MUSIC BY NEUKOMM. 


no. 1. cHORUS. 


Solemn wave the groves around ; 
Easter soon will wake in light; 

Day approaches now the bound, 
Circling dim the realm of night. 
Bright the morning stars are twinkling, 
O’er the-path of darksome life, 

On each way-worn pilgrim sprinkling 
Heavenly strength for toilsome strife. 


Trembles not with deep emotion 

All the star-lit field above ? 

Nature, breathless with devotion, 
Feels the power of heavenly love. 
While Easter now is deep concealed 
In the lap of dusky night, 

Is it to the stars revealed, 

Glowing in those orbs so bright ? 


No. 2. SOPRANO SOLO. | 


Winds of morning, gently blow, 

For Easter day is now begun ; 

Wave the flowers o’er graves that grow, 
Types of life, when life is done. 








Easter Morning, 


Softest angel voices spake, 

That from death’s fertile, thick sown field, 
Every slumbering seed shall break, 

New beauty and delight to yield. 


NO. 3. CHORUS. 


Resurrection ! spread with flowers 

Are thy solemn temples here ; 

And in brighter, heavenly bowers, 

Thou thine earth-born plants shalt rear. 
‘There where hearts no more are wrung, 
There where unnumbered glorious spheres 
In the deep blue vault are hung, 

‘Lhy joys shall fill the eternal years. 


no. 4. TENOR SOLO. 


Yet affection’s tears will flow; 
Heart wounds they alone can heal. 
To the quiet grave we ‘Il go— 
Rest the loved ones there must feel. 
They who slumber in the Lord, 
The dead are safe—again are born ; 
Peace was promised in the word, 
Peaceful greets them Easter morn. 


no. 5. CHORUS. 


Let sense and passion then be still. 
Be all, like brothers, gentle, kind ; 
And let this solemn silence fill 

With reverence every softened mind. 
*Hence, away with every thought. 

Of tempting sense this holy day ; 
Here the glorious change is wrought ; 
Plants from this seed know no decay. 





Easter Morning. 


No. 6. BASSO SOLO. 


The morning sun’s bright, golden ray 
Looks mildly down on every grave ; 

And when the night succeeds to day, 
Their flowers its dews perennial lave. 

How cheerful is this quiet bed 

To those whose weary souls need rest. 

The guilty, numbered with the dead, 

Even them, we trust, God’s peace has blest. 


No. 7. TERZETTO, SOPRANI. 


*T is good for us to be here now. 

This buried world is calm and still ; 

No anger clouds the haughty brow, 

Soft peace controls each fiery will. 
Hallowed are all these lowly beds, 

For here, when strength and joy are o’er, 
Rest the weary, aching heads, 

That shall toil and ache no more. 


Brighter now is all the air 

That the field of death enfolds. 

Seek, each one, with tender care, 

The spot some cherished lost one holds. 
Freshest flowers now scatter round,— 
Deck the place with garden hues ;— 
Honor thus that little mound,— 

’T is the last pillow we shall use. 


no. 8. TENORE SOLO. 


Breezes, murmur, gently sighing, 
Like the breath of tender love, 
O’er the precious relies lying 
Where the turf is fresh above. 
Here a tender heart has found 
Rest from all its earthly toil. 








Easter Morning. 


The pain of e’en the deepest wound, 
Is soothed beneath this healing soil. 


No. 9. SOPRANO SOLO. 


Peace be to the immortal mind, 

Whose mortal vestments here decay. 

May it pardoning mercy find, 

And naught its upward flight delay. 

From the throne of heaven-born light, 

With the victor’s glorious wreath, 

Through paths of pain, and grief and night, 
Came the messenger of Death. 


no. 10. Basso SOLO. 


Hard the fight that now is done — 

Who can shun that contest fierce ? 

By suffering is the victory won, 

But mercy’s shield death cannot pierce. 
With cheerful faith the pious soul 

Before the throne of justice bends ; 

There floods of pardoning goodness roll ;— 
God grace to the forgiving sends. 


no. 11. cHoRUs. 


The joys and cares of earth alike 

Beneath the lowly turf are hid. 

No morning beams those eyes can strike, 
And nought can raise that closed lid. 

How still it rests—that quiet form 

That late with strength and life was filled ! 
How still they rest—whose hearts were warm 
With love for us that ne’er was chilled! 


. 12. TERZETTO. SOPRANO. TENORE. BASSO. 


Upward lift the swimming eye, 
Upward let the spirit soar. 





Easter Morning. 


Angel joys in yonder sky 

Bliss impart unknown before. 

Those who from our arms are torn, 

Them e’en now our hearts enfold. 

The very forms their souls have worn, 

Are raised in flowers that deck their mould. 


Resurrection! Future life ! 

What splendors they shed o’er the tomb ! 
Here ends, at length, death’s constant strife, 
No more of death, or grief, or gloom ! 
Resurrection! Yes, thy light 

Streams down in glory from the spheres, 
Where to the soul all clear and bright 

The mystery of life appears! 





no. 13. cHorvs. 


Rise on the wings of holy airs, 

Rise inspired in sanctity 

And peace that earth with heaven now shares, 
Hymn of immortality ! 

Rise, prepared to soar on high, 

Where angel choirs delighted chant, 

No mortal soul henceforth shall die ; 

God’s voice eternal bliss shall grant. 


no. 14. CANON. 


Praise and glory be to God 
Who gives all life! We glorify 
Him who when death’s dark road is trod, 
New light and life will not deny. 
Praise him with the harp’s soft tone ! 
Praise him in the lofty psalm ! 
While the angels round his throne 
~ Sing, and wave the heavenly palm. 








Letter to the Editor. 


no. 15. CHORUS. FINALE. 


Loud the song of triumph shout ! 
Shout, though darkness now impend ! 
Our guide has passed, and every doubt 
And trfal here in heaven shall end. 
Christian faith ! triumphant rise ! 

Safe are all the weary souls 
Travelling homeward to the skies! 
O’er all the light of Easter rolls. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir.—It is with much pleasure I hear of your determina- 
tion to go on in the publication of your valuable periodical. I only 
regret that so many of your subscribers feel the want of ability, or 
willingness to contribute to its pages. Not, that I should hope for 
more useful or interesting matter, but that, in the manifestation of 
such a state of feeling in regard to the art as would lead people to 
think and write upon it, we might expect much good. I send you a 
few desultory thoughts, the result of some reflections on the power 
and influence of Handel’s Messiah. If you think them worth an 
insertion, they are at your service. :; 

In the present state of the world it is difficult for us to see clearly 
the relation between the things within us, which may be called 
spiritual, to those without or around us, which may be called natural. 
And perhaps it is quite as difficult for us to understand how far these 
outward or natural forms and modes of expression affect and influ- 
ence our internal or spiritual state and condition. Of one thing, 
however, we may be certain, which is, that in the ultimate form or 
expression there is a wonderful power and influence, although it 
may be unaccompanied or filled with pure and genuine affection. 

Of the spiritual use of worship, no one can for a moment remain 
in doubt ; but of the different forms and expressions of it, there ex- 
ists a variety of opinions as diverse as the minds of men. And next 
to this, perhaps, in no one subject is this diversity more clearly per- 
ceived than in that of music. From this comes all its variety. Be- 

' ing as it is, the voice of the affections and the natural expression of 
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love and worship—need it longer remain a matter of surprise that 
so little is known of its true nature and use. It is derived from the 
Divine itself, and to those who wiil receive, it comes in the breath- 
ings of Love and Wisdom. As it is Divine, so also is it Infinite, 
and above all other arts, it will continue to exist so long as truly 
human affections exist. Any person at all conversant with its na- 
ture and use cannot fail to see in it somewhat of these two qualities. 
In the sublime and beautiful harmonies of Handel, we see a medium 
through which Divine Wisdom may flow, while in its rich and varied 
melodies we may witness the operations or breathings of Divine 
Love. 

In short, music is the affections of good men and angels made 
sonorous. In the words of the song are manifested the quality of 
the wisdom, and in the tones, the quality of the affection or love. 
True music is the medium of these two principles, Love and Wisdom. 
Hence, the time may be regarded as somewhat distant when a choir 
of singers shall be found who can stand and act as the recipients 
and mediums of the Divine operation, as manifested in that mighty 
work of genius and inspiration—Handel’s Messiah. 

A Supscriser. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
LISZT. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.T 


Francis Liszt, one of the most celebrated pianists of the present 
age, and the most wonderful of them all, considering the difficulties 
which he had to overcome, was born on the 22d of October, 1811, 
at Reeding,* a village of Hungary, not far from Pesth. His father, 
who was employed in the management of the affairs of Prince Ester- 
hazy, was a good musician, and played skilfully on many instru- 
ments. The prince made use of his talents in his chapel, where 
Adam Liszt contracted a friendship with Haydn, who died two years 
before the birth of his son. In his sixijmmth year the young Liszt 


* ‘This date appears to have been furnished by M. Liezt himself; 1 think, 
however, that the documents which have come to me from Vienna, and which 
fix the birth of the artist two years earlier, are correct. 
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manifested his happy talent for music by listening attentively to his 
father, who was playing upon the piano the concerto by Ries in C 
sharp minor, of which he sung on the same evening the theme and 
the principal melodies. From this moment he was placed at the 
study of the piano. The tendency of his mind to melancholy con- 
templation began to manifest itself a little later in his passionate 
taste for reading the René of M. de Chateaubriand. For nearly six 
months this book was not out of his hands, and he might frequently 
be seen while reading it, with his eyes bathed in tears. At nine 
years of age he was heard for the first time in public at Cidenburg, 
and although he had been attacked by a fever at the commencement 
of the concert, he executed the concerto of Ries in E flat, and an 
extemporaneous fantasy in a manner to excite the most lively aston- 
ishment. Prince Esterhazy, who heard him at this time, made 
much of him, and gave him a present of fifty ducats. A short time 
afterwards, Liszt commenced his travels with his parents, and went 
to Pressburg. He found there in counts Amaden and Zopary two 
protectors, who combined together to insure him a pension of 600 
florins ($240) for six years, in order to aid in the completion of his 
education. Then began to be realized the future prosperity which 
the father of Liszt had hoped for his son. He carried him to Vien- 
na, and entrusted him to the care of Czerny. But the frst lessons 
of his master wounded the young pride of the pupil, because Czerny 
offered him some sonatas of Clementi which he considered as be- 
neath his powers, and which he played with disdain. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to encounter greater difficulties, and soon he had 
scarcely any great enough for the young pianist in the works of 
Beethoven and Hummel. And in this connection we may mention 
that the young Liszt, finding himself one day among some artists at 
the house of an editor of music, who was about publishing the con- 
certo of Hummel in B minor, he played it at first sight without hesi- 
tating. This attempt created some sensation. He was spoken of in 
the saloons of Vienna, and every one wished to hear the young vir- 
tuoso. The price agreed upon between the father of Liszt and 
Czerny, for a certain number of lessons, was three hundred florins; 
but when the time of payment came, the generous master refused it, 
saying that the success of his pupil remunerated him for all his trou- 
ble. During the eighteen months which Liszt passed under the 
direction of Czerny, he received some lessons in composition, also, 
from the old Salieri. After this time spent in studies, he gave his 
VOL. III. 2 
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first concert—the most distinguished artists assisted at it, and pre- 
dicted for the precocious youth a glorious career. It was then that 
Liszt and his family directed their course towards Paris, giving con- 
certs everywhere, and everywhere enjoying brilliant success. 

The father of the young artist thought of making him enter the 
Conservatory, and of entrusting him to the care of Cherubini for ° 
counterpoint; but his foreign habits opposed an obstacle to this 
project, which even the recommendations of M. de Metternich could 
not remove. Liszt arrived at Paris about the commencement of the 
year 1823; he was heard during this season in many concerts at the 
opera, and produced as much astonishment as pleasure. He did 
not seem merely like one of those infant prodigies, of which we have 
seen many examples since that time, but like a musician already 
remarkable by his correctness as well as his brilliant execution. 
His improvisations were not rich in new ideas; but they indicated 
in their author a rare knowledge of effect, and much sang-froid in 
the conduct of the plan. We shall soon be unable to speak any 
more except of the pelit Liszt, and this manner of speaking has 
become so familiar, that he is thus designated even now at Paris, 
although he has attained the age and stature of a man. 

Notwithstanding his success, his piano studies were continued 
under the severe direction of his father, who obliged his son to play 
every day twelve fugues of Bach, and to transpose them upon the 
spot into all the keys; and it is to this labor that Liszt is indebted 
for his prodigious power in the reading and execution at first sight, 
of every kind of music, however difficult. In the month of May, 
1824, he went to London with his father; and his success was no 
less at the court of George IV, than at Paris, whither be returned in 
the month of September of the same year. He there resumed his 
studies, and began to compose. The following year, in the month 
of April, the father and son returned to London, and reaped in many 
concerts the abundant harvest due to the admiration which the talent 
of the young artist inspired. On his return to Paris, Liszt was urged 
by his father to write some sonatas, fantasies, variations, and even an 
opera of Don Sanche, or le Chateau de ? Amour, which was repre- 
sented at the Royal Academy of Music, on the 17th of October, 
1825, and to which the public listened with indulgence, on account 
of the interest attached to the name of the young musician. In the 
month of February, 1826, Liszt removed from Paris with his family, 
for the purpose of visiting the principal cities of France. His con- 
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certs at Bordeaux, and afterwards at Toulouse, Montpelier, Nismes, 
Marseilles and Lyons, were a series of triumphs for him. 

Until this time, however, he had learned composition by instinct 
and observation rather than by progressive and systematic studies. 
He now felt the necessity of being better instructed in this art. 
Reicha took upon himself the care of directing him in his labor, 
and made him commence a course which, I believe, was never fin- 
ished, because the sentiments of a mystical and contemplative devo- 
tion began then to penetrate the soul of the young Liszt. In their 
progress, these sentiments inspired him with a disgust for the art 
which to this moment had caused him restraint rather than true en- 
joyment. Resisted by his father, his new inclination was made only 
to increase ; and, in order to withdraw him from too premature medi- 
tations, he was made to travel, and, for the third time, he visited 
England, after having passed through Switzerland, as far as Berne. 
It was on his return from this journey to London that Liszt lost his 
father, at Boulogne. Then commenced for him the period of the 
liberty and disposition of his faculties—a good fortune, which he 
ought to appreciate so much the more, after his grief had subsided, 
from never having until then known anything but the despotism of a 
will stronger than his own. “ Poor child, by whose precocious skill 
they had profited, he had come into the countries of strangers to 
seek that tribute of admiration which was paid to his age ; and it is 
truly wonderful that, subjected to this severe test, his youthful vanity 
had not caused his talent to fall off, as has happened to so many 
others. Fortunately, however, the love of the art was as powerful in 
him as the thirst of fame was ardent; and when he was able to 
direct himself, he learned, in the midst of his irresolutions, that to 
give to the man success in proportion to that which the youthful 
prodigy had acquired, it was necessary for him to realize more won- 
ders than another, and his courage did not recoil before the labor 
which it was necessary to make in order to attain this end. Perse- 
vering practice appeared to him necessary in order that no difficulty 
might arrest him, and that his fingers might be always ready to pro- 
duce, without restriction, every thing that his head could suggest to 
him. From that time his life was retired—for many years, he was 
not heard any more, and when he reappeared, it was to create aston- 
ishment by the incomparable velocity of his fingers, by their skill in 
conquering all difficulties, and by their aptitude for the expression of 
every tone.” 
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A severe disease, his recovery from which lasted almost two years, 
took him unawares, in the midst of his labors; and this contributed 
to the development of the religious tendency of his mind. His de- 
votion became rigid, and the frequenting of the churches occupied 
the greater part of his time. But he was suddenly observed to break 
through his mystical habits, to reénter the world, and to resume hie 
accustomed manners. It is thus that frequent variations have caused 
themselves to be observed in his tastes in everything, and have testi- 
fied to the fickleness of his feelings and opinions—even his talent 
has by turns assumed different characters. Notwithstanding the 
success of the enthusiasm which he obtained every time that he was 
heard, it might be observed, in the frequent variations of his system 
of playing, that he was not satisfied himself, and that uncertainty 
always agitated his mind. He has been censured for giving up too 
much to the mechanism of his fingers; but he wished to prove that 
he had in him a fire of ardent inspirations, and he set himself to ex- 
temporising a sort of fantasies upon the works of the most celebrated 
composers, considering them only as a sort of theme, which he 
would vary and modify at his pleasure. 


(To be continued.) 


CONCERTS, 


Sunday, December 27. The two first parts of the Messiah by 
the Handel and Haydn Society. The audience was not very bril- 
liant, on account of the bad weather, nor was the performance a 
very spirited one. There was a short interruption from a discrepan- 
cy between the orchestral and choral parts, and a chorus, announc- 
ed to be sung, was in consequence left out. This should not be, 
and shows the necessity of a full rehearsal with orchestra. In the 
concert itself the performance should go like clockwork, nay, its ex- 
ternal machinery should hardly be perceived or thought of by the 
public. We think if the leader of the orchestra would agree a little 
better with the conductor, beforehand, on the spirit of Handel’s mu- 
sic, that the effect would be better. We would distinguish among 
the performances the two bass solos by Mr. Greatorex. His voice is 
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rather an unpliant instrument, yet his conception and delivery of 
these solos was fine. 

Monday, December 28. Mr. Rakemann’s concert, to which we 
had wished a better audience. If artists of his merits, whom we see 
here so seldom, are not encouraged to pay us a visit now and then, 
we must not hope for a speedy general improvement in our taste. The 
main feeling in hearing him may at first be mere astonishment; yet 
that will wear off to some degree, and then will the many nice points 
of his playing be perceived, the music will begin to be understood 
and appreciated, and his example will be of benefit to us; but we 
must not be frightened off by our first feeling. Mr. Rakemann did 
not play anything new, except the Galop Chromatique of Liszt, which, 
although we had heard it played by Mr. Kossowsky, assumed under 
his hands new features. He took it much quicker than the latter, 
and yet brought its light dancing character fully and spiritedly out, 
while to Mr. Kossowsky it gave evident labor. The Duetto with 
Violin was finely played by both performers, and at a loudly called 
encore they played even with more spirit, although Mr. Schmidt did 
not succeed to get his violin in so perfect tune with the pianoforte as 
the first time, the pianoforte being tuned considerably lower than 
concert pitch. It is to be regretted that he has not yet been able 
to get an instrument fully satisfactory as a concert solo instrument. 
This duetto, beautifully as it was played by Mr. Schmidt, lost in 
many places by his violin being unable to compete with the piano- 
forte. The latter was a grand piano just finished by Chickering and 
Mackays, and which by its power and fullness of tone, must increase 
the credit even of that universally esteemed firm. It is an instru- 
ment well worthy to be placed under the hands of a master. Mrs. 
Franklin’s first song was appropriate, and finely sung; we should, 
however, prefer not to hear Ned of the Hill, and Horn’s Northern 
Refrain again in a concert of this character ; they are not worth it. 

Friday, January 2. Concert by the Woods, assisted by Messrs. 
Brough and Maeder. Mrs. Wood’s voice is glorious; it comes 
rolling and pealing along to us in that large hall, in its clear full 
tones, that we must open our heart to it; the higher notes, however, 
are made by the head voice, and are considerably thinner. Her 
execution and her embellishments are very skilful, yet we cannot 
make ourselves friends with her style of singing. It lacks the mid- 
dle shades of expression ; it wants gradation, and while we therefore 
agree that nature has favored her more in her proper register of 
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voice than Mrs. Sutton; while we acknowledge that she has more 
energy, yet we prefer the latter, especially in Italian singing; for 
while it is as pure, nay, even more distinct and correct, it is more 
varied in expression. ‘The same defect is observable in Mr. Wood’s 
singing, whose voice is moreover less smoothed by a severe and judi- 
cious course of study, and therefore a rougher instrument. The 
same is the case with Mr. Brough, who gave us in the concerted 
pieces several false notes. ‘These concerted pieces gave a practical 
illustration of the fact, that solo singing and concerted singing are 
two very different affairs, for we must confess that we have listened 
with more pleasure to the performances of our own Amateur Glee 
Club ; although, of course, each individual singer among them could 
not in the least pretend to compete with any one of this Quartetto. 
But they lacked the union, the blending of the voices which is so 
essentially necessary for effect in concerted singing. Each voice 
seemed to stand out alone by itself, and that of Mr. Maeder was en- 
tirely swallowed up by the other three. The Duetto between Mrs. 
and Mr. Wood was far preferable in this respect. 

The two comic pieces, the Trio by Mozart, and Mr. Brough’s 
song of the Pope, by the same composer, showed how little comic 
music is understood generally. The singers made of both, although 
as may be imagined from the composer’s name, good compositions, 
the broadest farce imaginable, and in the ‘“ Oh, I shall laugh to 
death,” of the Trio, and the “‘I wish the pope’s lot were mine,” all 
traces of singing were lost in the acting and mimicry. But singing 
should be always an art, that is above real life, and not dragging it 
down to its coarsest reality. So comic singing should show refined 
comic—not the broadest traits, but the more delicate touches. Mo- 
zart, by-the-by, probably never dreamed of hearing his table song 
of the Pope performed ‘at a concert, and would have been utterly 
amazed, could he have seen it announced as a piece in a grand 
vocal concert. Mr. Maeder’s accompaniment suffered much from 
his voluntary variations. It is an inexcusable vanity in the perform- 
er, if he make his accompaniment more obligato than the composer 
intended it. 

Saturday, January 2. T'ifth Concert of the Boston Academy of 
Music, again distinguished by a new and happy device to increase 
the interest in these Concerts, and their usefulness for the purposes 
of the Academy. Romberg’s beautiful composition of the poem of 
“The Bell,” was given, preceded by some remarks of the president 
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on both the poem and the music of it. He explained the origin and 
the spirit of the poem, as founded in the character and habits of the 
Germans, and pointed out the beauties of both poem and music. 
This was a capital idea, and the manner in which it was done, very 
happy ; entering only sufficiently into detail to excite an interest in 
the hearer, that would induce him to study further into these beau- 
ties in the way thus pointed out to him. The result appeared to us 
immediately visible in the greater attention, not only of the audience, 
but also in the greater warmth and interest with which the perform- 
ers took the music up. There was less of that deadness which we 
have so often observed, yet the choruses want much pruning, much 
care to exclude the false notes, which cut into the harmony, and to 
bring the rough power of the voices to discretion. The time of the 
pieces was well taken, with the exception that the riot chorus in g 
minor was a little too fast. We liked the manner in which the first 
soprano solo was sung, as also the other soprano solo, allegretto in g, 
which would still improve if the lady, by opening the mouth a little 
more, would bring her tones out freer. The master’s solos gave too 
many incorrect notes, yet we will say for it, that his grand solo to- 
wards the end is the most difficult piece to sing in the whole compo- 
sition, which, especially in its choruses, is altogether not easy. In 
the recitative of the second bass solo, we observed some embellish- 
ments. They were produced rather stiff and lame, and evidently 
showed that they were not self-conceived. We had rather seen the 
whole piece kept in its noble simplicity, without any additional 
grace, and especially these embellishments omitted, if their proper 
execution was not insured by sufficient study. 

Sunday, January 3. Repetition of the Messiah by the Handel 
and Haydn Society—a much better performance on the whole, and 
of which we mark here the first recitative, ‘‘ Comfort ye my people,” as 
being beautifully given. In the tenor solo, “‘ Thou shalt break them,” 
the singer broke down, which he would have avoided, if he had not 
tried to imitate Braham! but had kept on in his own way. It is 
very well and laudable, to profit by the example of eminent men, but 
a singer should never attempt anything in public, of the success of 
which he did not feel certain. 

We had hoped to see a larger audience to listen to the Messiah’s 
magnificent choruses, ‘‘ Unto us a child is born,” “ Thou art the 
king of glory,” “ All we like sheep,” ‘‘ The Lord gave the word,” 
the beginning chorus of the second part, (it went a little heavily,) 
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and above all the inimitable ‘‘ Hallelujah ;” we recur to them always 
with new satisfaction, and we can well imagine that to the singers 
themselves they must be still more interesting; which the Society’s 
Choir confirms by singing them in very good style. 

Monday, January 4. Concert of the Euterpian Vocalists, assisted 
by the Accordion virtuoso, Mr. Stanley. The voices of these 
Quartette singers are very well balanced, yet there is a great want 
apparent in their singing, that of individual cultivation of the voice ; 
this want, with that of true economy of breathing, makes the singing 
of their first tenor labored, and which would otherwise be very 
pleasing. 

Mr. Stanley has succeeded in making all out of his instrument 
that it is capable of, yet it is a pity that so much time and talent 
should be wasted on an instrument, which, after all, can but to a 
very small degree, fulfil the object of good music, that is, touch the 
feelings. 





THE MUSICAL REPORTER. 


We have received the first number of this monthly, edited by 
Messrs. A. Fitz and E. B. Dearborn. The plan is similar to that of 
our own Magazine, with the exception, that it contains eight pages 
of music. The contents of the first number embrace a variety of 
subjects, mostly extracted, or translated from other works, among 
which an article on musical expression is very good; and several 
original articles. We would only make two objections ; first, that 
the editors in their prospectus do not mention with one syllable, our 
Musical Magazine, established for two years, and which is so similar 
in its design; and, secondly, the bitter article on ‘‘ the musical 
field,” which, it must be evident to the reader, has some personal 
point, but of which the direction cannot be guessed. Otherwise, the 
Reporter presents by its variety, and especially by its music, a good 
claim to the patronage of the amateurs in music. 













